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“Tt is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, whe is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
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Tue Immorratity OF THE Sout. 


Ir is rather unfortunate for the ene- 
mies of Religion, that some of their 
dogmas militate against the common 
perceptions of human nature. Ac- 
cording to the sages of Infidelity, the 
spontaneous testimony of mere reason 
is to be taken as an indubitable evi- 
dence of truth, although there are 
some excepted cases where its autho- 
rity is to be resisted and contemned. 
Such is the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, which has, in one 
shape or other, been universally ac- 
knowledged through every generation 
wf man. It is very easy to perceive 
why that darker species of Infidelity 
whieh claims the infatuated name of 
Atheism, should be so anxious to exe 
clude this belief from general cre- 
dence. The immortality of the soul 
implies the existence or operation of 
an immaterial power, which at once 
subverts that philosophy which invests 
insensate matter with the attributes of 
wisdom and omnipotence. To judge 
by evidence, to deduce provable ef- 
fects from certain properties, does not 
suit that code of evidence which infers, 
‘that man is amere lump of dirt, created 
dy accident, and governed by chance. 

But is it not singular, that the tes- 
timony of men living in different 
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parts and periods of the world, should 
have so comp etely accorded with the 
Scripture doctrine of the everlasting 
duration of man? The desire of ex- 
tending life is, everywhere displayed ; 
and, however confused or distorted, 
the inference of the immortality of 
the soul has been universally made- 
The desire of life seems inseparable 
from a being who has once been in- 
vested with intellectual consciousness. 
Existence, with all its contingent evils, 
is unanimously declared better than 
extinction ; for no man unwarped by 
the crudities of Infidelity, can feel a 
wish to be snuffed out like a useless 
candle. Hence, not only is an exe 
tension of life desired, but the views 
of men have been carrie beyond the 
limits of mortality; and the uncivil- 
ized and the wise have. both been 
cheered with the hope of future ex- 
istence. Whether the belief of the 
soul’s immortality has been generated 
among barbarians by an observation 
of its character and attributes, or whe- 
ther it has risen up as the natural off- 
spring of a rational and sanguine 
being, we need not pause to inquire. 
it is sufficient that the doctrine is com- 
patible with unrestrained nature, and 
capable of the most satisfactory proof. 

The attributes of the mind are es- 
sentially different from those of the 
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body. If its operations be observed, 
they will be found distinct from any 
of the known modes of matter, which 
cannot be deemed the originator of 
thought and volition without super- 
adding properties which can never be 
proved to exist: and if the known 
qualities of matter be evidently in- 
sufficient to produce the phenoinena 
of thought, volition, remembrance, or 
association; if the attribution of such 
qualities be but at best an extreme 
hypothesis, disagreeing with general 
experience and certuin knowledge, 
then is the immateriality of the soul 
at least probable, if not demonstrated. 
Now by what possible combination 
can the properties of matter be thought 
to generate thought? Can any aftinity 
be traced between abstract ideas, and 
secretions of the brain? Canthe idea 
of India bear any resemblance to any 
known aspect or form of nature?) Or 
can matter be rationally supposed to 
subvert the laws in one case by which 
it is governed in another, and thus 
destroy its identity of mode and cha- 
racter? We find, for instance, that 
thought is detached from the ordinary 
restraints of time, bulk, and distance. 
In one instant the thoughts are trans- 
ported to the remotest real or imagin- 
ary region. We sweep, with more 
velocity than lightning, the distant 
islands of the south seas, fancy 
ranges over these fields of space—the 
abode of worlds like our own: but 
there is not, in these vivid operations, 
any evidence of amaterial locality or 
progression. By a simple act, unal- 
died with physical transition, the con- 
ceptions of the mind are borne away 
¢o distant scenes or objects. 

Similar is the impression received 
dy the mind from objects of various 
magnitude, The idea of an immen- 
sity or minuteness bears vo relation 
to the size of the object by whieh it was 
excited; and were such ideas are 
multiplied to the greatest conceivable 
amount, still no enlargement of the 
mind upon which they operated would 
be in the least produced, 
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But what are the notices of the 
modes and properties of matter, and 
what inference does an honest consi- 
deration suggest, or rather, what abso- 
lute deduction does it produce? There 
is no conceivable transition of matter 
which can be accomplished without a 
considerable proportionate lapse of 
time, and a change of locality. From 
such sluggish modes the operation of 
the mind are distinctly removed ; and 


‘as there is an obvious dissimilarity 


between the powers and properties to 
which we refer, a difference of essen- 
tial character is the only conclusion 
supported by reason and analogy. It 
may indeed be urged that we have not 
any specific knowledge of the nature 
of mind, and that as its essential 
character is incapable of demonstra- 
tion, its existence as an immaterial 
being may be rationally rejected. But 
this objection is very imperfect, and 
overlooks an evidence which has a 
direct power to reverse the conclusion, 
We are as conscious of the existence 
and activity of the mind as we are of 
the physical sensations of the body, 
an‘! the operations of this conscious- 
ness as much demonstrate its imma- 
teriality as they do its existence. Let 
observation declare in what the affinity 
between the modes of matter and con- 
tact can be demonstrated, or even sup- 
posed. By no process of refined mate- 
rial combination which reason can deem 
possible, can thought be generated or 
educed; and though it still be insisted 
that such a refined combination may 
be possible, the argument of the ma- 
terialist manifestly implies, that the 
essential inert nature of matter must 
be subjected to a superinduction of 
extraordinary qualities, by which its 
character, as to identity, must be des- 
troyed. Between cause and effect a 
kindred relation must subsist. The 
whale does not procreate a bear, nor 
the vertic rays of the sun congeal water 
into ice ; and to assert that matter 
generates thought, and produces a 
result detached in every conceivable 
way from the nature of its origin, is 
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ene of the greatest contradictions 
which fallacy could invent, or credu- 
lity believe. 

Reason and experience declare that 
the mind is immaterial; and as it is 
thus removed from the nature of mat- 
ter, so it is exempt from the decay, to 
which physical organization is subject. 
Let it be further also remembered, 
that there is not a particle of valid 
and direct testimony against the imma- 
teriality of the soul; every argument 
adverse to this doctrine, is built not 
on evidence, not on probability, not 
on comparative research, and induc- 
tive inference, but on an hypothesis 
which involves the most incontestible 
contradiction of experience.., 

Such is the belief of the nature of 
the soul, as to its powers of future 
life, which, as before remarked, has 
received the universal ‘credence of 
mankind. It is compatible with hu- 
man reason and sympathy ; and, there- 
fore, is not repugnant to human na- 
ture. Now in what way should the 
assertions of Revealed Truth on this 
subject be estimated? It does not 
contradict human inference, or the 
dictates of experience; it does not 
violate those sympathies nor repress 
those hopes which immortality in- 
stils. It confirms every previous de- 
duction: but what is the evidence 
which this fact affords? It is a plain 
attestation of the credibility of Reve- 
lation ; a testimony collateral with hu- 
man inference, which has rendered 
that certain which was previously but 
a probable, though accredited, deduc- 
tion. The Scripture declaration of the 
soul’s immortality is, therefore, an 
antecedent argument for Scripture 
truth. Had any philsopher of anti- 
quity been asked what wovid pro- 
bably form a characteristic distinction 
of Revealed Religion, he would have 
instantly affirmed, the immortality or 
future existence of the soul. 

It includes the present conduct as 
well as the future existence of men; 
and if the power of one truth be 
greater than another in the determina- 





tion of human motives, character, 
and action, it must be referred to that 
declarative of the endless life in hap- 
piness or misery, which awaits man 
beyond the grave. The mere present 
consequences of bad actions are obvi- 
ously insufficient to deter from the 
indulgence of moral evil, or the com- 
mission of open crime. Higher mo- 
tives must be proposed, and by what 
can their authority and excellence be 
so well enforced as by connecting their 
results with eternal happiness? It is 
certain that those in whom the future 
has the least influence are generally 
the worst men. Not only is this 
demonstrated by those who become 
the victims of the law, but by those 
who possess morality without violat- 
ing civil enactments, or incurring cri- 
minal penalties. Well indeed is it 
observed by Dr. Paley, that “ had 
Jesus Christ delivered no other decla- 
ration than the following, ‘The hour 
is coming in which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth, they that have done well 
unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation,’ he had pronounced 
a message of inestimable importance, 
and well worthy of that splendid appa- 
ratus of prophecy and miracles by 
which his mission was introduced and 
attested.” 

From these brief considerations the 
following deduction may be made: 
The indestructible character of the 
soul is testified by that exemption from 
the nature and decay of matter, which 
observation and experience so con- 
stantly discover. Revelation corrobo- 
rates the evidence of human reason, 
and declares the immortality which 
was previously probable and inferred. 
And the moral influence of the doc- 
trine, when not repelled or perverted, 
is of the most beneficial and effective 
character in securing present virtue 
and future happiness. Materialism 
is exactly the reverse in its conclusions 
and effects. It assumes that as true 
which is improbable and absurd ; it 
E2 





rejects the testimony of Scripture 
because it does not sanction but con- 
troverts a fallacious inference ; and its 
practical influence leads to destroy 


the motives to virtue and the obliga-* 


tions of responsibility. 

Every argument is in favour of that 
future which is authoritatively declared 
by Revelation. But let it be remem- 
bered that its existence is independent 
of human deduction ; that it cannot 
be created or destroyed by human 
credence or disbelief ; and that when 
its reality shall appear to the disen- 
cumbered spirit, the final condition of 
man shall have been determined by 
his previous conduct in a state of 
probation. Let the question be can- 
didly estimated, and its relations be 
impartially weighed, and the result 
favourable to human happiness will be 
obtained. 





PestaLozzi AND nis Epucation. 


Tue following is an account of the 
first effort made by Pestalozzi for the 
education of the infant poor. What- 
ever may be the inference as to the 
mode and effect, no one can deny that 
the attempt sprung from the highest 
benevolence. We will premise that 
he had taken a piece of waste land, 
erected a suitable mansion, had been 
successful in cultivation, and was also 
the partner in a large cotton manufac- 
tory. He thence, with the addition of 
a small patrimony left by his father, 
thought himse!f equivalent to the bur- 
den of a large private charity. The 
work from which this abridged ex- 
tract is takenis noticed in our Review. 

Eight years of assiduous labour had 
brought the Neuhof, (or new farm,) 
into a prosperous state of cultivation, 
when Pestalozzi resolved to make the 
experiment, bow far it might be pos- 
sible, by education, to raise the lower 
orders to a condition more consistent 
with a Christian state of society. He 
selected the objects of his care from 
the very dregs of the people. Where- 
ever he knew a child that was bereay- 
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ed, or one whom the beggary or va- 
grancy of his parents rendered in 
another sense fatherless, he took him 
into his house; and, in a short time, 
his establishinent was converted into 
an asylum in which fifty orphan or 
pauper children were provided with 
food, clothing, and instruction. He 
was, deeply convinced that pauperism 
and vice, so far from being counter- 
acted by extensive relief funds and 
strict police measures, received, on 
the contrary, an additional stimulus 
and new nourishment from institu- 
tions founded upon the supposition 
that these evils are necessary, and 
that all the state can do is to bring 
them within the bounds and forms of 
a regular system. His object was to 
shew, not how the state might pro- 
vide for the poor and correct them, 
but how it might enable the poor to 
provide for and correct themselves. 
He wanted to establish the fact, that 
by taking the evil at the root, an easy 
and infallible remedy was at hand: 
he wanted, moreover, to gain for hime 
self that practical knowledge of the 
means to be employed for the attain- 
ment of his purpose, which at the hand 
of experience alone he could hope to 
find. The children whom he had res- 
cued from the most abject poverty, 
were initiated in his establishment in 
the different employments of domestic 
and rural economy, and from the cot- 
ton manufactory in which he was a 
partner, he procured sufficient work 
to make them acquainted likewise 
with this sort of labour, and to keep 
up industrious habits at those seasons 
of the year in which agricultural 
pursuits are necessarily suspended, 

The resources of Switzerland ‘had 
been considerably augmented, its in- 
dustry and its wealth had risen to a 
degree unparalleled at any former pe- 
riod, and yet the people, so far from 
shewing any symptoms of improve- 
ment, were, on the contrary, sinking 
lower and lowerevery day. Pestalozzi, 
who lived among the people, and 
sought their acquaintance with eager 
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benevolence, saw the degradation to 
which they were fast descending, and 
he resolved to stem the torrent by en- 
deavouring to place national education 
‘upen a more internal and more solid 
basis. He wished to purify the af- 
fections, which: he saw depraved into 
low propensities ; to substitute intel- 
ligence and true knowledge in the 
place of cunning and ignorant rou- 
tine; and to restore to the word of 
faith, which had been perverted into 
@ dead creed, its original influence 
upon mankind, by receiving the child, 
not only as a child of man, but also 
as a chill of God, destined to be 
restored to the image of divine per- 
fection. 

Such was his generous intention; 
but, unfortunately, his means were, 
in almost every respect, inadequate to 
the magnitude of the object he had in 
view. The reception of so many chil- 
dren into his house for the purpose 
of giving them a suitable education, 
was one of the boldest undertakings 
in the annals of private life. He was 
prompted to it by the mighty im- 
pulses of faith and love: faith, that 
God, whose will it is that man should 
be raised from the degradation to 
which he has sunk, would enable him 
to trace the means deposited for that 
purpose in the mind and heart of the 
child; and love, which was ready to 
sacrifice all the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of affluence, in order to rescue 
the poor from their wretched con- 
dition. 

When Pestalozzi first ventured upon 
the experiment, he was not aware of its 
ruinous tendency. He calculated that 
the expense incurred by the support 
of so large a number would, ina great 
measure, be covered by the produce 
of their own labour; but experience 
taught him, that the waste of material 
in manufacture, and the diminution of 
harvest, occasioned by an inferior cul- 
tivation of the soil, swallowed up 
nearly the whole amount of that pro- 
duce, so that the weight of the in- 
creased consumption fell almost en- 








tirely upon the original resources of 
the establishment. His thoughts were, 
of course, chiefly directed towards the 
moral object of his institution; the 
inquiry into the best method of coms 
municating instruction and developing 
the mental powers as well as the af- 
fections, necessarily diverted his mind 
from mere matters of business, and 
prevented him from acquiring those 
habits of strict attention to the minute 
details of economy, in the full posses+ 
sion of which the conduct of so com- 
plicated an undertaking as his, would 
still have proved an arduous and per- 
haps unsuccessful task. The losses 
entailed upon him by the inexperience 
of those whom he employed, and by 
the neglect prevailing in all parts of 
his establishment, affected him deeply, 
because they involved, as a necessary 
consequence, the total failure of his 
benevolent plans. The concurrence 
of a number of evils, constantly re- 
producing each other, compelled Pese 
talozzi at last, however unwillingly, 
to give up the experiment. 

But let those who are tempted to sneer 
at Pestalozzi’s views, or to call their 
practicability in question, look at this 
result of the first abortive attempt of 
his benevolence; let them look around 
for another instance, in which the per- 
severing labours of one individual, en- 
tirely unsupported by public or pri- 
vate assistance, have been productive 
of the same amount of good; and if 
they feel at a loss where to find it, let 
them respect the man who bestowed 
greater benefits upon mankind by 
his failures, than others do by their 
success. 





THe OENUINENESS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, AND ITS CoNNEC- 
TION WITH THE New. 


In a former paper we endeavoured to 
demonstrate, that the arguments urged 
by Infidels against the geuineness and 
antiquity of the Old Testament, is al- 
together without foundation, and in- 








vented in opposition to historical evi- 
dence and obvious principle. It is 
indeed impossible to adduce any fact 
which is more plainly attested, than 
the antiquity of the Scriptures, and 
the veneration in which they were held 
by their original receivers, the Jews. 
That antiquity and veneration, as we 
have seen, were known and declared 
by heathen historians, there are other 
collateral proofs; the Jewish people 
existed long before the coming of 
Christ, and they still exist, and retain 
the same laws which they received 
and obeyed then. 

That the canon of Scripture was 
determined by the Jews, long before 
the appearance of Jesus Christ, is an 
absolute fact. The author of Eccle- 
siasticus frequently refers to the 
prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. He 
also mentions several of the other 
prophets; and plainly intimates that 
the law of Moses was then in exist- 
ence, and received. This buok was 
written in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, 
about the year 3772, or 232 years 
before the commencement of the 
Christian era. But there is another 
attestation of the antiquity of the 
Hebtew Scriptures, which we will ad- 
duce. The Septuagint translation of 
those writings into the Greek was 
made two hundred and eighty-two 
years before Christ, at Alexandria. 
Need any further historical proof of 
the antiquity of the Scriptures be 
cited ; or is there any authentic book of 
equal demonstrable antiquity, which, 
by presenting a greater mass of evi- 
dence, renders that of the Old Testa- 
ment relatively weak and imperfect? 
For any being pretending to sanity to 
resist such multiplied evidence, seems 
next to impossible. If such a prin- 
ciple, which tramples on the plainest 
and most irrefragible testimony, is to 
be admitted, why not carry it at 
once to its ultimate extent, and adopt 
that scepticism, beloved of Hume, 
which asserts the non-existence of 
material objects and modes, and bids 
man disbelieve his own being, and 
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live in a perpetual maze of doubt and 
uncertainty. 

To the sensible and candid we 
need not here offer any further proof 
of the genuineness and antiquity of 
the Old Testament. However, as 
our previous remarks were confined 
principally to the Pentateuch, let us 
next enquire, whether it has any 
alleged prophecies, the attestation of 
which depended on distant events, or 
extraneous power. 

It is very well known, that in the 
Mosaic account, there was, immedi- 
ately after the fall, a promise given, 
and a prediction made, that redemp- 
tion should be effected by the “seed 
of the woman.” It is unnecessary to 
insist that the figurative allusion to 
the seed of the woman was descrip- 
tive of the birth of Jesus Christ; sim- 
ilar language is used in the subse- 
quent prophetic declaration, where it 
is said, that in the “‘ seed of Abrahain 
all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed.” In both cases the prophetic 
character and object of the annun- 
ciation are obvious and undeniable. 
That a prophecy is pretended, none 
can deny; and that that prophecy had 
not been realized at the time when 
Moses delivered the Pentateuch is 
equally certain; for if the predicted 
event had then occurred, the expect- 
ations of the Jews would not have 
been excited, nor would the decla- 
rations of subsequent prophets, who 
foretold the same event, have ob- 
tained the slightest attention or belief. 
But in both cases was the utmost re- 
liance attached to the promise made, 
and the events which they announced 
were universally expected. Now, 
how was it probable that such an ex- 
pectation would have been produced, 
unless he who asserted the prediction 
had given some evidence of the truth 
of his prophetic pretensions? There 
was nothing indefinite in the pro- 
phecy ; it was not one of those vague 
generaliams the conjectured event of 
which may transpire without tangibly 
attesting their character and occur- 
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rence. It referred to a specific al- 
leged fact, and would not have been 
received as a divine promise, unless 
he by whom it was announced, had 
openly authenticated his extraordinary 
assertions. How deep was the general 
impression which prophecy made on 
the Jews may be inferred from the 
tenacity with which they now adhere 
to the expectation of the Messiah. 

But let us briefly enquire, whether 
any event has occurred which corres- 
ponds to the announcements of an- 
cient prophecy. That a person named 
Jesus Christ appeared on earth eight- 
een hundred years ago ; that he pro- 
fessed himself to be the predicted 
Messiah; and that he promulged a 
code of religion which has been 
adopted by countries most advanced in 
civilization, are facts which cannot be 
controverted. Of the evidence, moral 
and extrinsic, by which his alleged 
mission was supported, we shall not 
here speak in detail. It is obvious 
that since his appearance, and as the 
doctrines which he taught have been 
extended, that the civilization, virtue, 
and knowledge have made a more 
practical and rapid progression than 
the world ever before experienced; 
and as a general evidence of the 
beneficial influence of this religion, 
it is worthy of remark, that in those 
kingdoms where its principles are most 
deeply and widely implanted, civil il- 
berty and social comfort, have reached 
the greatest relative altitude. 

If, therefore, it was predited that a 
renovation of mankind should be ef- 
fected through the seed of the woman, 
or through the instrumentality of One 
who assumed human nature; and if 
that prediction had been verified by 
the actual occurrence of the distant 
event which it antecedently announced, 
the genuineness of the prophecies con- 
tained in the Pentateueh or any other 
writings, is demonstrated; unless the 
opponents of Revelation assert that the 
power of prophecy is an ordinary and 
not a supernatural gift. But if this 
assertion be offered, the same degree 





of proof which attended the predic- 
tion of Scripture will be demanded ; 
and to predict and fulfil might not be 
exactly convenient to the infidel. On 
the reciprocal evidence of mutual 
truth afforded by prophecies and their 
fufilment, we have before observed ; 
and this evidence is most decidedly 
possessed by the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Tle genuineness of the He- 
brew Scriptures, and of his mission and 
doctrine, are thus established by the 
attestation of fact. ‘To ascertain that 
a prophecy was delivered long before 
the event predicted, and that the pro- 
mise then made was subsequently re- 
alized, is a simple and satisfactory 
process. Supernatural intervention is 
implied in its affirmative decision ; and 
where Deity interposes, deception can= 
not be suspected. 








Tue ForMATION AND INFLUENCE OF 
OPpINion. 


Tue desire of happiness, and the 
power of acquiring a knowledge of 
the means by which it may be ob- 
tained, form the distinctive character 
of human being: ; and to their united 
or undivided operation may be traced 
the diversified pursuits and actions 
of man. From his incipient stages of 
existence, he is instinctively conscious 
of the possession of faculties by which 
enjoyment may be secured, and pain 
be lenified or averted. 

But in the choice of object, and the 
application of these faculties, man is 
not infallibly wise or happy. He is 
liable to mistake the character of the 
one, and mis-direct the energies of 
the other; and as the objects to 
which his affections become attached 
are pure or debased, he will be vir- 
tuous and happy, or miserable and 
degraded. Hence, that some criterion 
is necessary to determine between 
good and evil, no rational creature 
would deny, even were he the only 
human being in existence. 

But when we consider that man is 



































not an isolated being, that in his sphere 
of action he influences others by his 
opinions and pursuits ; and thus that 
he may modify the condition, promote 
the happiness, or cause the misery of 
those who surround him, it becomes 
imperative that the nature and ten- 
dency of opinion should be attested, 
and that those doctrines which would 
produce a certain or probable evil in 
human society, should be refuted and 
expelled. But it is not to be imagined 
that he by whom fallacy is exposed 
and resisted is a being destitute of 
eharity or kindness, nor that he is 
illiberal because he is not indifferent. 
If there be any principles of demon- 
strable truth, they may surely be 
advocated in opposition to evident 
falsehood. 

That practice is connected with 
opinion, and that there is a reciprocal 
influence between the judgment and 
the will, is a truth which cannot be 
too well known, or too frequently 
remembered ; for it implies, as Jesus 

Shrist declared, that the progress of 
the understaading in the acquisition 
of truth will beara general proportion 
to the advance of the heart in good- 
ness. ‘‘ If any man will do his will, 
he shall know whether the doctrine be 
of God:” while it is equally certain, 
that truth has a power to repress 
evil, and stimulate virtue. Hence it 
is evident, that some criterion of 
truth is necessary for the formation 
of just opinions, and that some influ- 
ential motives are required to excite 
the heart forward to moral perfection 
aud holiness. But what result 
have merely human opinions and hu- 
man inducements to virtue ever pro- 
duced in the amelioration of the heart 
of man? What did the most powerful 
eloquence of ancient philosophers ef- 
fect in the repression of the dense 
and pervading vices of their times? 
Their precepts were heard, applauded, 
and forgotten; and though the am- 
biguous virtue which they taught, 
was sometimes adorned with beauty, 
it was too cold or powerless to warm 
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or subdue the heart, or produce a 
thoreugh reformation of the moral 
character. And human power does 
not seem to have enlarged its ener- 
gies for effective moral government 
even in modern times. Its principles 
are destitute of that foundation which 
Religion alone can bestow, and its 
precepts are too confused, infirm, or 
contradictory, ever to form a solid 
basis for the uniform practice of mo- 
ral excellence. This is not an in- 
vidious remark, Let observation com- 
pare those who really have religion 
with those who really have it not; 
those who are practically under the 
influence of piety, with those by whom 
it is abandoned or reviled; and then 
a fact, independent of argument or 
Opinion, must be ascertained and ad- 
mitted. We mean not to assert that 
any believer of Revelation is a Chris- 
tian. Belief may be separated from 
practice, and principles be retained in 
the understanding without producing 
their proper fruit in the life Deists 
themselves must allow, that they do 
not invariably make their conduct ac- 
cord with their code of morality. But 
still the general truth of our remark 
must be acknowledged. 

A proper estimate of opinion or 
belief is therefore to be formed only 
by observing the general influence 
whieh particular doctrines produce 
in actual life, If religion produce 
a better general effect than no re- 
ligion at all, the question of its su- 
periority is decided. Now that it tends 
to a superiority of moral results, is 
obvious and certain. The motives 
which it inspires are more direct and 
powerful than those which can be ex- 
cited by the general and vague no- 
tions of merely human reason: this 
has been demonstrated in the ancient 
world, and is even now proved every 
day. The accountability of man to 
God, is, by Revelation, made definite. 
The actions of the life, and the secret 
thoughts of the heart, are represented 
to be alike under the immediate cog- 
nizance of a just, perfect, and su- 
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preme Being, and the certainty of the 
future reward of virtue, and the pun- 
ishment of vice, is solemly announced. 
That there is something more tan- 
gible and influential in this belief, — 
more likely to produce a practical 
effect in the conduct,—than in those 
inferences which either reject such 
doctrines, or merely admit that they 
may be possible, without declaring 
their absolute and certain truth, is a 
position which need not be proved or 
illustrated. The fact is evinced by the 
genuine effects of religion, and those 
by which it is opposed, disregarded, 
or despised. 

The benefit and necessity of reve- 
jation, and the advantages of correct 
opinions, deduced from the obvious 
general influence of certain general 
beliefs, are hence apparent. Let all 
endeavour to estimate Christianity in 
its true character, as proposing the 
highest degree of virtue and happi- 


‘ness, and giving aids to the attain- 


ment of both which human systems 
have never yet supplied. Those who 
value their own welfare, cannot be 
benefitted by rejecting its assistance ; 
and those who regard in reality the 
amelioration of mankind, will surely 
not destroy the best means by which 
it ean be effected. 





Deisticau INCONSISTENCIES. 


For the satisfaction of those who ima- 
gine that the mere light of human 
reason, and the mere power of hu- 
man virtue, are sutlicient to inventa 
better sytem of religion, than that 
which w2 advocate as divine, and to 
preserve from those hypothetical in- 
consistencies which infidel writers are 
so ready to display and exaggerate, 
we give the following analysis of 
several eminent Deists’ writings from 
Horne’s Introduction. 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, (who 
wrote in the former part of the seven- 
teenth century, and was the first, as 
he was the greatest and best of the 





modern deistical philosophers,) has 
laid down the following positions, viz. 
that Christianity is the best religion ; 
—that his own universal religion of 
nattire agrees wholiy with Christi- 
anity, and contributes to its establish- 
ment ;—that all Revealed Religion 
(meaning Christianity) is absolutely 
uncertain, and of little or no use ;— 
that there is one supreme God, who 
is chiefly to be worshipped ;—that 
piety and virtue are the principal part 
of his worship ;—that we must repent 
of our sins, and, if we do sv, God will 
pardon them ; that there are rewards 
for good men, and punishments for 
wicked men, in a future state ;—that 
these principles of his universal re- 
ligion are clearly known to all men, 
and that they were principally un- 
known to the Gentiles (who com- 
prised almost all men). Yet, not- 
withstanding his declaration in favour 
of Christianity, he accuses all pre- 
tences to Revelation of folly and un- 
reasonableness, and contemptuously 
rejects its capital doctrines. 

Mr. Hobbes, who was partly con- 
temporary with Lord Herbert, affirms 
that the Scriptures are the voice of 
God, and yet they have no authority 
but what they derive from the prince 
or the civil power ;~he acknowledges 
that inspiration is a supernatural gift, 
and the immediate hand of God, and 
yet the pretence to it is a sign of 
madness ;—that a subject may hold. 
firmly the faith of Christ in his heart, 
and yet may lawfully deny him before 
the magistrate, and that in such a case 
it is not he that denies Christ before 
men, but his governor and the laws 
of his country ;—that God exists, and 
yet that that which is not matter is 
nothing ; that honour, worship, prayer, 
and’ praise are due to God, and yet 
that all religion is ridiculous. 

Mr. Blount, who lived during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, 
maintained that there is an infinite 
and eternal God, the creator of all 
things, and yet he insinuates that the 
world was eternal ;—that the worship 
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we owe to Gud consists in prayer to 
Him, and in praise of Him, and yet 
he objects to prayer as a duty; that 
we are to expect rewards and punish- 
ments hereafter, according to our 
actions in this life, which includes the 
immortality of the soul, and yet that 
the soul of man is probably material 
(and of couse mortal.) 

Mr. Collins also wrote in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and 
published a variety of objections 
against revelation. He affirms that 
man is a mere machine ;—that the 
soul is material and mortal ;—that 
Christ and his apostles built on the 
predictions of fortune-tellers, and di- 
vines ;—that the prophets were mere 
fortune-tellers, and discoverers of lust 
goods ;-—that Christianity stands 
wholly on a false foundation ; yet he 
speaks respectfully of Christianity ; 
and also of the Epicureans, whom he 
at the same time considers as atheists, 


Tue KnowzenGe or Gop in Man. 


Tue presence of the Lord with man 
is realized only as the thoughts of the 
human heart are in accordance with 
His thoughts. His sustaining influ- 
ence and power to bless, are believed 
and fe't, only as man’s love acknow- 
ledges His love. It is this prepara- 
tion of the heart which renders the 
knowledge of God and heaven ac- 
cessible vo man, by opening the door 
of heaven in the mind, This alone 
renders min capable partaking the 
qualities of heaven—of “ receiving 
the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child;?? because it is only as he is 
thus prepared, that the influence of 
heaven is received without perversion, 
Hence it is through this only, that 
reason ever efficiently teaches of the 
being of God, and gives it presence 
and reality. It is only thus that rea- 
son can look to its Source, and re- 
ceive from its Fountain. 

When God and heaven have thus a 
being in the mind, there is no place 
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for mere conjecture, which gives value 
to the weight of proof only by dimin- 
ishing its quantity, There is no de- 
sire for the unripe excursions of rea- 
soning to enhance the maturity of faith. 

The mind then no longer reposes 
in physical causes and effects, as all 
which is seen, and all which can be 
known, It sees not in them at once 
the beginning and termination of life 
and power; for that which controls 
them, and to which they owe their 
birth and being, has taken a prior seat 
in the thoughts and affections, and 
raised the mind to a higher ground, 
from which it in some measure sees 
the relation of the world without to 
a world within, A power above mere 
physical energy, has impressed itself 
upon the consciousness, and exercised 
its authority. That in man’s nature, 
which shuts the door of heaven, and 
runs errant from its guidance, be- 
comes obvious to his perception; for 
a light purer than nature shews nav 
ture its own bearing. This had ruled, 
this had triumphed, but a voice now 
whispers in the secret chambers of 
the mind, that the powers which have 
been, must be new modelled and re- 
generated by those which are now. 
The better feelings of man now cor- 
dially respond in the prayer, “ Create 
in me aclean heart, O Lord, and re- 
new a right spirit within me.” To 
him, in this state, it is not metaphor 
or hyperbole. He sees that his na- 
tural mind, self-poised on his own 
ability, to know and perform what 
is good is totally unlike and dis- 
tinct from that which now prompts 
him to look to the Lord for purer: 
affections and better thoughts. He 
sees that the kingdom of his natural 
thoughts and imaginations, is not the 
kingdom of heaven, and that the light 
and peace of heaven are not found 
there. He sees that the will and 
love of the one, are not the will and 
love of the other; this, the kingdom 
of his natural thoughts and imagin- 
ations, has self for a master; but that, 
the Lord. ‘Therefore he prays, “ Thy 
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kingdom come,’’—*‘ not my will, but 
thine be done.” 5 





THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Harness. 


Mr. Harness delivered a Sermon at Re- 
gent Square Chapel, on Sunday morning 
Jast: he took as a text Luke xviii. 7. 
Having prefaced his Sermon by observ- 
ing, that the angels in heaven watch with 
anxiety over the conduct of human be- 
ings, and that it was an error to suppose 
that the repentant sinner would enjoy 
hereafter a greater degree of happiness 
than just persons, he proceeded to divide 
his subject into two parts; first, the dis- 
position of the angels towards sinners, and, 
secondly, their disposition towards the 
righteous. 

Under the first head the Rev. Gentle- 
man shewed who should be considered as 
sinners. Besides the presumptuous and 
wilful sinner, there are many others who 
fall under the denomination. Among per- 
sons of this description may be included 
those who, indulging in one darling crime, 
endeavour, in every other respect, to dis- 
charge their duty as Christians. Such is 
the case with a man who would not be 
scrupulous in the attainment of wealth; 
but, as regards other obligations, would 
act religiously and conscientiously. Vain 
would it be forsuch a man to expect, that 
because of the regularity of his domestic 
and other relations, he should be excused 
for pursuing but one solitary and criminal 
affection. Those, also, are to be con- 
sidered sinners who, though they keep 
al! the commandments of the decalogue, 
are not influenced in their actions by 
Christian motives and principles. He 
said, if we considered the solicitude of 
the angels for the welfare of mortals, 
there certainly would be joy with the 
angels for every sinner that repented. 
These divine intelligences, though their 
habitation was in heaven, certainly were 
aware of the nature of the dreadful punish- 
ment that awaited the impenitent sinner: 
for this reason there would be great joy 
with them for every earthly being who 
escaped the awful penalty. 

Secondly, the disposition of the angels 








towards the righteous. Who were the righ- 
teous that needed no repentance? Where 
could we find the man who did not 
transgress in some particulars? The Rev. 
Gentleman having put these questions, 
proceeded to observe, that the word in 
the original which in our translation is 
rendered repentance, would be more pro- 
perly rendered, by conversion, or change 
ofheart. All persons need repentance; and 
he theretore believed there were thousands 
in the world, who came within the mean- 
ing of the words used by the evangelist. 
The angels, if they joy over a repentant 
sinner, watch constantly over the convert- 
ed,—they are their peculiar care, on all 
occasions, and under all circumstances. 

Mr. Harness conclu:ed with a suitable 
exhortation. His Sermons are of a high 
order, and are delivered in a very appro- 
priate manner. 





———— 


Tue Rev. E. IrRvING. 


On Wednesday evening this gentleman 
delivered a very copious Discourse on the 
parable of the sale of Joseph, Gen. xxxvii. 
This Lecture formed one of a series which 
was previously commenced, and was illus- 
trative of the latter part of the chapter 
from which the text was derived. 

In the commencement, Mr. Irving ob- 
served, that those who had a knowledge 
of the character and importance of Scrip- 
ture, were acquainted with the typical re- 
lation which Joseph bore to the Messiah. 
The Scriptures had a moral and spiritual 
or mystical import, as well as a merely 
natural or historical signification. The 
wisdom of God was thus shown forth in 
every possible way as applicah'e to the 
several states of man. Mr. Irving said, 
that in studying the prophets, he had 
found that they had occasionally alluded 
to the typical character of the patriarchs, 
as well as did Jesus Christ in the gospels, 
God interwove in every narrative of his 
Word some of those great truths which it 
was the purpose of the whole world to ex- 
hibit. The Rev. Gentleman then re- 
capitulated the points of his former Dis- 
course, and shewed the spiritual relation 
which he imagined Joseph bore to Jesus 
Christ, and to the peculiar state of the 
present church. He said that, analogie- 
ally, the elevation of Joseph to the right 











hand of Pharaoh, adumbrated the as- 
cension of Jesus Christ, who having known 
the agony of the evil doings of men, was 
raised to the right hand of God, or to 
great power, which he acquired after the 
crucifixion and resurrection. Mr. Irving 
then applied his principle of interpreta- 
tion to several parts of the narrative of 
Joseph. He said that Sripture truth was 
not in the type but in the antetype. Je- 
sus, who was the truth, had borneall which 
Joseph prefigured, and Jacob had sha- 
dowed forth the great love of God. Ja- 
cob had shewed great affection for his 
sons, and Joseph great tenderness and 
forbearance to his brethren: and how 
completely did this tipify the love of 
God and his Son in the redemption of the 
world. The doctrine of forbearance was 
enforced by Christ, who had said that he 
who sinned seventy times seven times 
should be forgiven of his brethren. Jesus 
had set a pattern of love; and Jesus was 
that truth in which was seen the beauty 
of God himself. Mr. Irving then pro- 
ceeded to illustrate the influence which 
a supposed or attributed nature of God 
has upon the character of him by whom 
it is conceived. He said that a young 
English child, if placed, for instance, 
among the American Indians, would gra- 
dually assimilate, not only to their man- 
ners and modes, but likewise to their 
caste or complexion. From this he ana- 
logically deduced, that if God be con- 
templated from any debased or unworthy 
estimation of his nature, it would have 
a corresponding bad effect on the human 
character; while if he were contemplated 
as a being of infinite goodness and love, 
there would be a corresponding elevation 
of the human heart, which would always 
be modified or determined by the nature 
of the conception of that object which 
was deemed omnipotent and supreme. 
He said that the validity of that spiritual 
interpretation which he maintained was 
not destroyed by not finding an exact 
counterpart of the type in Jesus Christ. 
Thus, Joseph was stripped, and cast into 
the pit; which prefigured the way in 
which Jesus Christ, as the truth, was in- 
sulted and rejected when he first appear- 
ed, and even at the present day. But 
had Joseph been left in the pit to die, or 
killed before his advancement in Egypt 
had been accomplished, he would not 
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have shadowed forth the exaltation of 
Jesus Christ after his resurrection. Mr. 
Irving, after a variety of illustrations of 
the spiritual analogy which he said ex- 
isted between the character and conduct 
of Joseph, his father, and brethren, and 
Jesus Christ, expressed his regret that the 
views which he developed should have 
excited bostility. He appealed to the 
consciences of his hearers, which must 
respond to the truth of what he inter- 
preted and declared. Not only had he 
been made the subject of cruel remark 
and persecution, but all his flock were 
regarded as infected with some heresy ; 
they were suspected by every circle into 
which they entered: but he entreated 
them not to be driven out of suciety by 
the blindness or cruelty of men. Let his 
flock remember the love of Joseph to his 
brethren when he even well knew that 
they hated him; and still more let them 
remember the great love which Jesus 
evinced to his persecutors. Disappro- 
bation must not wear out Christian love, 
the source of which was indestructible 
and not to be exhausted. 

Mr. Irving’s lecture was remarkable 
for its length, and for the kind of interpre- 
tation which it seemed to assume and 
advocate. The effect ‘of his preaching, 
however, would be much improved were 
he to abridge the length of his sermons 
by excluding those repetitions and intro- 
ductions of parenthetical matter which 
confuse rather than illustrate, and weary 
or distract the exhausted attention. Of 
the precise nature of the charges brought 
against Mr. Irving, we are not exactly 
aware. Much caution and forbearance, 
however, should be observed in making 
such a man the object of that which may 
appear inquisitorial or persecuting, or 
which may diminish that power of useful- 
ness of which he is certainly possessed, 
and which he certainly might extend by 
the correction of some deficiencies, or 
rather redundancies of style. Heresy is 
always spread by public condemnations ; 
and real heresy will necessarily die a 
natural death.—Our readers must excuse 
the length of this notice, but we could 
not compress an analysis of his sermon, 
near two hours long, into a smaller com- 
pass, 
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REVIEW. 





Henry Pestalozzi and his Plan of Edu- 
cation. By E. Biser. Souter, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard. 


Tue efforts of Pestalozzi were certainly 
directed to the most noble and beneficial 
ends. His design was to ameliorate the 
condition of man, by instilling the best 
uw. otives at the earliest age, and thus to 
give a newness of character to the rising 
generation. Little indeed were the in- 
fant capabilities known, till his exertions 
and perseverence rendered them mani- 
fest; and the mode in which they were 
generally treated, tended rather to their 
repression than development. Till within 
a very few years, education was in this 
country conducted on the principle of 
force; fear was the motive which every 
ruthless tutor strived to excite ; and the 
moral sympathies were extinguished or 
perverted by the lash of brutality. It is 
obvious that by such a mode outward 
subordination only could be maintained, 
while the morals of children were subject 
to the worst influences of evil. The pas- 
sions of hatred, fear, and the desire of re- 
venge, excited by the tyrannical conduct 
of the schoolmaster, were, though latent, 
not less abiding and intense ; and whena 
child was emancipated from his destruc- 
tive preceptors, his whole mass of long 
repressed and evil feelings, too frequently, 
rushed into actual and ‘permanent con- 
firmation. We pretend not to assert that 
such abominations are altogether abol- 
ished; but that corporeal chastisement 
has been relatively abandoned, is an in- 
disputable fact. Force will be exploded 
in every department of education, as the 
real character of the human mind is better 
understood. 

To overcome evil by the develop- 
ment of goodness was the method by 
which Pestalozzi proposed to remedy the 
injuries which the vld system was certain 
to inflict. His plan of instruction is, we 
believe, now generally adopted in the In- 
fants Schools in this kingdom, the benefits 
of which establishments are universally 
acknowledged. The combination of 
amusement with instruction, and the ex- 
citement of the infant sympathies by ten- 
derness, form their principal character, 
In the work, however, which forms the 





subject of this notice, the character, pro- 
gress, and system of Pestalozzi are fully 
developed. He seems to have been what 
many will deem an enthusiast in the pur- 
suit of his object; but nothing but the 
most sanguine ardour of mind would have 
sustained him through the difficulties by 
which he was opposed ; and he has little 
regard for his fellow-creatures, who re- 
grets or contemns that enthusiasm by 
which the Christian education of the in- 
fant poor was first proposed and effected. 
We believe that this is the first connected 
and comprehensive memoir of Pestalozzi 
which has appeared in this country : and 
Dr. Biber has written it in a spirit and 
style which we think must give universal 
satisfaction. He evidently enters into the 
feelings of Pestalozzi himself, and is meri. 
toriously anxious for the spread of his 
principles and system. The work abounds 
in excellent remarks,—in some cases rather 
too poetical for prose,—and the narrative 
is clear and rapid. Every person who 
rightly estimates the advantages of infant 
education, will read this book with plea- 
sure and benefit, and to such we sincerely 
recommend it. In another part will be 
found an extract which will illustrate 
the character of its style and interest. 








Omnipotence. A Poem. By RicHarp 
JaRMAN. Chappell, Royal Exchange. 


WE regret that Mr. Jarman should have 
been deluded into the belief, that his 
powers were equal to the poetic illus- 
tration of a subject so extensive and awful 
as the Omnipotence of the Deity. Minds 
expanded by knowledge and illuminated 
by genius, have refrained from such at- 
tempts, lest they should degrade the 
theme which they intended to exalt: but 
Mr. Jarman, apparently, inferred, that, 
because his contributions to a literary pe- 
riodical had been accepted, he had ability 
to conceive and execute a poem in which 
far superior talents would have been too 
liable to a failure. He has made the ex- 
periment; and the fallacy and miscar- 
riage into which he has been betrayed are 
attested by almost every line in his book, 

It is weak of any man to put forth a 
work which he professes to consider very 
defective, and to deprecate criticism by 
alleging that he is “ unskilled in the mys- 
teres of literature,” and is “ without tutor 
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and experience.” With such a conscious- 
ness of deficiency, in justice to his own 
reputation, and mercy to the public, be 
should have repressed this Poem, till 
“ tutorship and experience” had render- 
ed him adequate to the task, Mr. Jar- 
man wants every thing by which poetry 


is constituted. His grammatical inaccu- 
racies are frequent; his knowledge of 
words and powers of combination are ex- 
tremely limited ; and his illustrations are 
confused or ridiculous. Who, for instance, 
possessed cf judgment, would, after de- 
scribing a public execution, conclude by 
such image as this:— 

“ On the black scaffold Pity hangs her tear ;” 
as though Pity were trying to imitate the 
office of the hangman! 

We will, however, do Mr. Jarman jus- 
tice, and say that, though Nature never 
intended him for a poet, he frequently 
displays the sentiments and feelings of a 


good man. 


POETRY. 








. 
THANKFULNESS. 


Tue summer glows o'er Albion’s lovely plains, 

And verdure, freshen’d by alternate rains, 

Adorns retirement in the silent glade, 

Or overhangs the tranquil forest’s shade ! 

Thro’ intervenient leaves the sunbeams play, 

Or o’er the river’s glitt’ring bosom stray ; 

The feather’d songsters thrill their vocal art, 

Flowers their soft incense through the air 
impart,— 

The teeming earth, the glowing sky above, 

Inspire the heart with ecstacy and love. 

But not alone the charms of raptur'd sight, 

The latent throb of gratitude excite ; 

The waving fields which o’er the view extend, 

Prolific boughs which ‘neath their fruitage 
bend, 

In silent harmony alike declare 

How beauty can for usefulness prepare ; 

And nature whispers, since her power began, 

She blest the toil as well as sight of man,—. 

Toil oft despis’d, more often robb'd by those 

Who reap the harvest which the labourer sows! 

But when the summer such a scene reveals, 

What is the glowing joy the bosom feels ? 

Why, when thus viewing nature's beauteous 
state, 

Does the swell’d heart with gratitude dilate ? 

Is it the blue of summer's fervent sky, 

The scenes of nature painted on the eye,— 
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The harvest gather'd and rewarded toil, 
Which ripen’d autumn greets with pensive 
smile, 
Is it the influence of such charms combin’d, 
That fills with joy the wide expanded mind ? 
Nor sky, nor field, nor harvest waving hill, 
E’er can the bliss of thankfulness instill. 
Fancy admires both nature’s charms and laws, 
But reason knows that nature has a cause. 
’Tis not material form which pleasure gives, 
But He who far above all matter lives, 
Who, in a thousand nature-charms, displays 
That love which stimulates the heart to praise; 
Who nature’s every varied process guides, 
And for his children’s ev’ry want provides. 
Association rapidly connects 
A wise Designer with such great effects! 
In every scene, which summer tints with 
green, 
His bounty, power, and love are brightly seen ; 
And while sweet shades or vernal fields invite, 
The sense to contemplation and delight, 
Truth throws its radiance o'er the tranquil 
soul, 
And God is felt creator of the whole! 
No frigid argument then interferes, 
But He through nature’s loveliness appears, 
And, in the latent spirit understood, 
Beams as the Source of light, and bliss, and 
good ! 
Sweet ardent thankfulness her tribute brings, 
And incense rises to the King of kings ! 
O can the atheistic bosom feel, 
The thrills which o’er the pious spirit steal, 
When, viewing thus creation’s varied grace, 
She sees a God reflected on its face? 
The glowing scenes of nature must conspire, 
To damp his pleasure and excite his ire! 
The od’rous flower and wav'ring field declare 
His creed a falsehood, and his wish despair. 
The radiant sun induces mental gloom, 
And cheerful nature seems his dismal tomb! 
No gratitude is known, no thanks ascend, 
Creation has no cause, and he no friend,— 
A storm-drove bark o’er ocean’s midnight foam 
Condemn’d awhile ’midst tempest-gloom to 
roam. 
Then sink for ever in the dark profound, 
No future shelt’ring haven hoped or found ! 
But ye whose minds in nature God descry, 
And send your grateful fervours to the sky, 
No with’ring doubt your faith shall e’er subdue, 
Nor dismal clouds o’ercast your onward view. 
What though the summer vanish fast away, 
And groves no more their vernal shades dis- 
play ; 
What though retreating autumn disappear 
And gloomy winter close upon the year ? 
Again will He who gilds the early spring, 
The gentle May and glowing summer bring! 
Again shall fields and woods and skies declar®> 
Love unabated and all-tender care, 
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Display his providence and wise controul 
And raise to thankfulness the grateful soul. 
Thy scenes and seasons will he also tend 
And e’er protect thee till probation end. 
When thy brief life be as a shadow past, 
And thou shalt sink within the grave at last, 
What are the transient glooms of death 
which lour, 

When future life declares thy morning hour! 
And kindred angels soothe away thy pain, 
Then wake thee forth in heaven’s blest domain! 


ANTICIPATION, 


Wuey shall the truth,attracting minds to God, 

Be o'er this varied globe in power diffus’d, 

And men detached by intervening seas, 

Or scatter'd o’er the continents expanse, 

Speak in accordant tender harmony 

One universal language of the heart! 

Shall evil, ling’ring in the human breast, 

Still o’er the mind’s horizon draw its clouds 

And intercept truth’s ever brilliant rays? 

Shall usurpation and dominion’s lust 

Devastate natural right, and thence depress 

Its multitude of victims in the slough 

Of helpless misery and mental night, 

A living spectacle of wrong or woe? 

Shall superstition in her bonds of gloom 

Hold half the sentient world,and darkling man 

With latent undevelop’d power possess’d 

Fast lock’d in ignorance’s with’ring fang, 

No general improvement ever know? 

O thou whose energies of life and light 

Bid chaos into form and beauty rise, 

And massive globes roll in their num’rous 
spheres,— 

But still thy wonder and thy power display’d 

More in created mind, seud forth thy strength, 

Thy light of wisdom and thy fire of iove, 

O’er the dark desert of the human heart! 

E’en now the tides of truth, impelled by thee, 

Spread cheering infant renovation o’er 

A portion of thy world! Already minds, 

Into communion and attrition brought, 

Evolve the mutual flash ; and through those 
clouds, 

Which ignorance collected o'er the world 

And domination would not have dispell’d, 

The new-born light transmit. Already men 

Seek renovation in its varied form, 

And feel another course of things begun. 

Not made for deadly strife but mutual love, 

Not for the venal compacts which would raise 

A brother’s affluence on a brother’s fall, 

Man shall perceive and feel his fellow man 

A brother, not a foe. Thy Gospel light 

Shall teach this long obscur’d and beauteous 
truth, 

Which thou in mercy hast declar’d on earth 

Shall be restor’d! O multiply those hearts— 

Those minds recipient of responsive love, 
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Who shall with joy the influence receive 
Thou waitest to impart! Extend the light 
Of intellectual thought, and with it blend 
Affection’s vitalizing vivid beam ! 
Thus rolling onward shall thy truth and love 
O’er man a universal conquest gain, — 
Not by the bigot's hand and ruffian sword 
Or blood stained laurels of the hero's brow, 
But by responding human reason’s power, 
And sympathies aroused and led by thee ! 
Then shall the world a different face assume, 
In sweet accordance with improving mind; 
And, as the waters o’er the ocean spread, 
Or light pervades the cloudless summer sky, 
Thy knowledgeshall extend and widely reign. 
P. 





REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 


ANECDOTE. 

Lorp Halifax meeting Dr. Echard one 
day, and conversing with him concerning 
his publications, told him that he bad 
not, in his book on the “Contempt of the 
Clergy,” hit upon the true reason of that 
contempt, which he conceived to be the 
increased knowledge of the laity. “Good,” 
said the Doctor; “ but, God be thanked! 
there is still ignorance enough among the 
laity to support the authority of the 
clergy.” 





RED HATS AND ROBES OF CARDINALS. 
In Priestley'’s “ Corruptions of Christi- 
anity,” it is stated that Pope Innocent the 
Fourth, in 1224-5, ordained that, when 
cardinals rode out, they should always 
wear a red hat, to shew that they were 
ready to shed their blood in the cause o 
the church; and that Paul the Second 
ordained that they should wear robes of 
scarlet, for the same reason. Mr. Bridg- 
son, in his work on Heraldry, 1725, con- 
firms this account, and affords some ad- 
ditional particulars in the following ex- 
tract: “ Towards the end of the sixth 
century,” says he, “ stranger-priests, 
deacons, and sub-deacons, admitted into 
many churches, as those of Rome, Milan, 
Aquileia, were termed Incardinate, or Car- 
dinales; a title which, at its rise, did not 
denote any supremacy ; yet, in the fol- 
lowing ages, made so dazzling a figure, 
as, of late, tovie with the royal dignity,” 
Then, quoting from Giannone, ke relates 
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that, “At the council at Lyons, A.D. 1245, 
Pope Innocent the Fourth, sitting on the 
throne with Baldwin, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, on his right hand, adorned 
the cardinals with red hats, to shew that 
they ought to shed their blood in the 
service of the church against the Emperor 
Frederick the Second, whom he then and 
there deposed. At the same time were 
granted, as further marks of dignity, the 
train-bearer and the silver mace, when 
they rode on horseback, that they might 
be regarded as on a fuoting with kings. 
This,” it is added, “ be did out of malice 
towards Frederick, who had said that pre- 
lates shouid walk bare-footed, in imitation 
of Christ and his apostles.” 





WATER SPOUTS. 
Mr. Tournefort, in his voyage to the Le- 
vant, gives the following account of these 
singular phenomena :— 

** The first that we saw was about a 
musket-shot from our ship. There we per- 
ceived the water begin to boil, and to rise 
about a foot above its level. It made 
a sort of murmuring sound, like that of 
a torrent heard at a distance. Shortly 
afterwards we perceived a column of 
smoke rise up toward the clouds, at the 
same time whirling about with great ra- 
pidity. It appeared to be as, thick as 
one’s finger. When this disappeared, 
after lasting eight minutes, we perceived 
another, which began in a similar man- 
ner: presently afterwards, a third ap- 
peared. We soon saw each, with its re- 
spective canal, mounting up in the clouds, 
and spreading, where it touched the 
cloud, like the mouth of a trumpet. 
These canals were of a whitish colour, and 
so tinged, as I suppose, by the water which 
was contained in them. These canals 
were not straight, but bent in some parts, 
and far from being perpendicular: but 
what is very particular, the cloud to 
which one of them was pointed, happen- 
ing to be driven by the wind, the spout 
continued to follow its motion without 
being broken ; and, passing behind one of 
the others, the spouts crossed each other in 
the form of a St. Andrew’s cross. In the 


beginning, they were all about the size 
of one’s finger; but, shortly after, the last 
of the three increased considerably, and 
its canal which was at first about the 
thickness of a man’s finger, soon gradu- 
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ally increased till it was at last thicker 


than his whele body. We saw distinctly 
through this transparent body of water, 
which rose up with a kind of spiral motion. 
In the end I observed the sea, which was 
raised about it, resume its level by de- 
grees, and the end of the canal which 
touched it, become as small as if it had 
been tied round with a cord; and this 
continued till the light striking through 
the cloud, took away the view.” 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Tue Christian era commenced at the 
birth of our Lord. An Abbé of Rome, 
named Dionysius the Little, a native of 
Scythia, was the author of its substitu- 
tion, in 527, for the vulgar Diocletian 
era, or era of martyrs, used in the churches 
until that period: but the regulation was 
not a received one, until the eighth cen- 
tury, when Bede first introduced it into 
England, and Boniface into Germany. 


THE JEWISH ERA. 
Tue era of the Jews commences at the 
creation of the world. ‘The first day of 
the year is at the new jmoon, nearest to 
the autumnal equinox. 


THE TURISH ERA. 

Tue Turks reckon their years from the 
flight of Mahomet, which happened on 
the 16th of July, 622, of the Christian era. 
Their year is a dunar one of 354 days, 
To make it agree with the lunar-astro- 
nomical year, they have eleven bissex- 
tiles in the space of twenty-nine years. 
The first day of the year advances every 
year from ten, eleven, to twelve days, so 
that in the course of thirty-three of our 
years their year is renewed thirty-four 
times. 





Erratum. 
In page 35, insert a comma after Juvenal. 





Notice To CorRRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor will feel obliged by the com- 
munication of Intelligence respecting Lectures 
to be delivered. 
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